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Mightiest 
Warship. 



Editorial Notes. 

Our navy god has again outdone the sea 
demons of all other countries. He has in- 
spired the naval constructors to plan for 
a monster craft which will he the " mightiest warship " 
afloat when she is done. Nothing now huilding abroad 
will be the equal — " glorious " fact ! — of the battleship 
Louisiana, for the construction of which all the big ship- 
building concerns on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
have been bidding. She will be four hundred and fifty 
feet long, seventy-seven feet beam, will carry two thou- 
sand two hundred tons of coal, will make eighteen knots 
an hour, carry seventy-six guns, all "monsters," have 
"airy and commodious quarters" (in time of peace) for 
her complement of eight hundred men, and will be, as 
described by the correspondents, " a formidable mass of 
eighteen thousand tons of shod might." All her outfit — 
armor, guns, towers, searchlights, ammunition rooms, en- 
gines, small boats, wireless telegraphy, etc., will be of 
such a character as to make her the biggest bit of " hell " 
on the ocean. She will cost — well, we shall know later, 
possibly. The curious thing about the matter is that, 
though bids have been asked for construction, no moaey 
has been appropriated for building her. Congress did 
not quite dare last year, in face of the strong protest 
made, to go to the length of appropriating one hundred 
millions for the navy, as the board desired. Only about 
seventy- eight millions was voted, just a "little more" 
than the year previous. But Congress did authorize the 
drawing up of certain plans of battleships and cruisers. 
These plans have been drawn upon schedule time, and next 
winter, or the following, the " patriotic" Representatives 
will convince themselves that our navy is so inferior to 
what our national greatness and dignity demand, that 
the people's money will be voted away without a qualm for 
this " mightiest warship " and other vessels. Then there 
will be more plans, and more " judicious " omissions to 
make appropriations, and then more votes of millions 
for the construction of delayed ships. The naval game 
is " great " ! 



fairness of the miners in expressing their desire for ar- 
bitration and by the evident justice of their main conten- 
tions, and to this extent at least they share with the pub- 
lic the credit of the victory. This victory of the rights 
of the public is perhaps all the greater because it was 
brought about wholly by moral means without the inter- 
vention of law. There is no doubt that the ghost of a 
big suit, raised by the arraignment of the operators by 
Mr. Olney and others for their violations of law, did a 
good deal to frighten them to yield. But that was not 
the chief factor. This victory of public opinion is bound 
to have a powerful and wide influence hereafter in bring- 
ing about better industrial conditions, partly through its 
moral force and partly in the way of legal measures, to 
make the recurrence of such ruinous conflicts impossible. 
An additional lesson taught by the strike in more ways 
than one is the folly of not resorting to arbitration in the 
first place in the case of such disputes. After six months 
of contention, with a direct loss to the parties of $140,000,- 
000 and many times that sum in indirect ways throughout 
the nation, the two sides stand just where they did when 
the conflict began. They must submit the questions at 
issue to disinterested parties, as they might with much 
more honor have done in the beginning. Why cannot 
men learn to act sensibly in advance without waiting to 
be compelled to do so after having played the fool and 
done themselves and others immense damage ? Is the 
only road to wisdom through selfishness and folly ? Not 
if men will only be men, and cultivate toward each other 
the dispositions of friendliness and patient considerate- 
ness, without which human beings have little to boast of 
over the brutes. In the failure to show these disposi- 
tions working men are usually as much amiss as their 
employers, though the strain upon them and their con- 
. sequent provocations are often so great as to make them 
much more excusable. 



The reference to arbitration of the great 
c'Tst ik tHe coa * mm i u g dispute can hardly be said to 
be a victory for either side. Formally it 
was a victory for the workmen and in their interests; 
but really the yielding of the operators was due to the 
tremendous pressure of public opinion expressing itself 
through the President. But for this it is by no means 
certain that the men would have won the concessions 
which they had gone on strike to obtain. The victory 
of public opinion on behalf of the public's rights has 
been a very great one. It was, of course, aided by the 



It now turns out that the Interparlia- 
a^nfeZ^.** men t al 7 Arbitration Conference, which 
was to have met at Vienna, Austria, on 
the 10th of September, was put off because the numbers 
which had announced their intention to be present were 
so great that the local committee found themselves un- 
able, without further preparations, to take care of them. 
The following note sent by Baron Pirquet, president of 
the Austrian Group, explains the matter : 

" To all members of the Union who intended 

to be present at the Conference : 

"Sir, — In the name of the Austrian Group, I express 
my extreme satisfaction with the fact that six hundred 
and twenty members of this Union have notified their 
intention of attending the Conference. This is a sincere 
proof that the high aim which we follow is acknowledged 
by numerous members of the European Parliaments. 
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"Bat as we had only counted upon three hundred 
persons, this larger number of notifications, we are sorry 
to say, has compelled us to postpone the Conference for 
three weeks, and we have decided to delay the opening 
until the 30th September. 

" We have telegraphed our decision to all the presi- 
dents of the Groups. 

"Unfortunately, a certain number of them have an- 
swered immediately that the sittings of their own Par- 
liaments would prevent the deputies from proceeding to 
Vienna at the date referred to. 

" Some other presidents have objected that most of the 
members of their Groups, being already on the way to 
Vienna, could not repeat the journey a second time at 
the end of this month. 

" The Conference would, therefore, be scarcely well 
attended, and the result we pursue — that is, the propa- 
gation of international arbitration — would not be attained. 

" For these reasons, the Austrian Group is compelled 
to give up the plan of holding the Conference this year, 
and has decided to postpone it until next August. It 
assumes the responsibility for this measure, time being 
too short for submitting the question to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council, whose approval we hope to obtain in 
due course. 

" The Austrian Group regrets sincerely to have been 
obliged to make the above-named decision, but it feels 
certain that the delay will not be detrimental to our 
cause, since the propositions which were to be submitted 
to your deliberation, however important they may be, 
are not urgent, and will lose nothing of their interest for 
being examined and decided upon one year later. 

" We hope, dear sir and colleague, that you will attend 
the Conference next year, since you promised to take 
part in this year's meeting." 

It is indeed a reason for encouragement when a body 
of statesmen united together for the promotion of the 
peace of the world through arbitration finds itself about 
to be so largely represented in a conference that extra- 
ordinary preparations have to be made for entertainment. 



Wicked 
Ballets. 



It is rare that a country gets into a 
deeper bit of infamy than did Great Britain 
in the matter of the use of dum-dum 
bullets in South Africa. These bullets, which had been 
previously defended by the British delegates at the 
Hague Conference and adopted as the regular service 
bullets, were freely issued to the troops in the early 
days of the war, while other ammunition was in prepara- 
tion. By and by it was discovered that the Boers were 
shooting British soldiers with expansive bullets. The 
English generals and correspondents at once grew pale 
with indignation, as did all the "patriots" at home. 
Lord Roberts wrote to the Boer Commander, declaring 
that the use of such bullets was a "disgrace to any civ- 
ilized power." The British correspondents condemned 
their use in the most unsparing terms, declaring the 
Boers who used them to be " murderous scoundrels " 



and deserving to be shot down wherever taken. It by 
and by came to light that the only expansive bullets 
used by the Boers were those which they had captured 
from British soldiers, and the British were condemned 
out of their own mouths. Strenuous effort was made 
to cover the whole matter up and to save British 
"honor," an effort which of course miserably failed. 
What is the lesson of it all ? Simply that war estab- 
lishes a very peculiar kind of morality, according to the 
code of which a lot of things, which when done by your- 
self are "patriotic" and "honorable," are, when done by 
an enemy, unspeakably base and scoundrelly. We know 
of no war in the course of which this extraordinary type 
of morals has not been many times exemplified. Those 
who wish to examine the details of the dum-dum bullet 
"morality" as exhibited in South Africa will find the 
facts exposed in a compact and telling way in a pam- 
phlet by Alfred Marks, which may be had by addressing 
him, in care of the Westminster Heview, London. 



In his annual report from the army de- 
theTrm '° partment of the Colorado, General Funston 

complains of the "deplorable increase of 
offenses in general and of desertion in particular," de- 
claring that " the percentage of trials by court-martial of 
enlisted men has nearly doubled during the past year." 
He assigns two causes for this state of affairs, the aboli- 
tion of the canteen and the " resentment at the unaccus- 
tomed limitations and restrictions felt by men returning 
from field service to the monotony and routine work of 
garrison life." The abolition of the canteen he holds to 
be the cause of " most of the trials by general court-mar- 
tial and summary courts" in his department. It does 
not seem to have occurred to this commanding officer, 
who has a record in the demoralizing art of deception 
and lying unsurpassed in army annals, that the real 
cause of this degeneracy in his department is to be found 
in the degrading and bestializing influences of the cam- 
paign against the " niggers and savages " in the Philip- 
pines, coupled with those of the soldier's profession in 
general. Why, he ought to have asked himself, do 
" saloon keepers, gamblers and prostitutes," of whose 
filling their pockets with his men's money he pathetically 
complains, move so uniformly and numerously into the 
neighborhood of camps, if there is nothing unusually en- 
ticing to them in the men quartered there ? And why 
should his men just back from the Philippines be partic- 
ularly infested by them and be "ruined" so numerously 
by them, as he declares, if the prior debaucheries of the 
Philippine performances had not so thoroughly prepared 
the ground? We imagine that the General will find it 
more difficult to dupe the American public by the pre- 
texts which he puts forward than he did to deceive and 
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capture the Filipino leader by the disguises, falsehoods 
and forgeries which he employed against him. Unwit- 
tingly General Funston has given us the strongest pos- 
sible ground for condemning the whole Philippine busi- 
ness, and also the business of soldiering in general — the 
demoralization, degradation and brutalizing of the men. 



The following paragraph recently ap- 

Innocent and n . , .._ _^ , _ , ■, 

Absurd! peared in the New lork Independent: 

" We remarked not so long ago that ' war is apt to be 
full of barbarous acts ' ; and now a journal that is pro- 
fessionally devoted to the advocacy of peace asks us 
how, then, we could conscientiously defend the Spanish 
War. [The Messenger of Peace did not say the Spanish 
War, but war]. What an innocent and absurd question ! 
Trade is apt to be full of cruel and infamous acts, and 
yet we defend trade. Free government is apt to be full 
of barbarous acts, even lynchings, and yet we defend 
free government. The Christian Church has tortured 
and murdered more men, women and children than 
suffered and died in the Philippines and South Africa, 
and yet we defend the Church. Peace has nourished 
despotism and slavery, and yet we believe in peace." 

We shall not say that this comment of the Independent 
is absurd, but leave that to the judgment of the reader. 
It is certainly far from innocent, in any sense of the 
term. If war can find no stronger excuse than is here 
given it, its case must indeed be desperate. There is in 
reality no parallelism whatever between the barbarous 
acts of war and the evil things mentioned by the Inde- 
pendent as connected with trade, free government, the 
Christian Church and peace. The barbarous acts of war 
are an inherent part of the thing itself. Cut off all the 
extraneous barbarities and horrors often attendant upon 
it, and you always have left unspeakable cruelties and 
horrors of which it can never be relieved. They must 
be committed, if war is waged. Dr. Herrick Johnson 
said at the late Mohonk Arbitration Conference — and 
nothing truer was ever uttered — that the chief horror 
of war is war. The Independent forgets or deliberately 
covers up this fact. Trade has not necessarily any cruel 
and infamous acts connected with it ; otherwise we could 
not defend it. Nor has free government in its es- 
sential character. The Christian Church, in the true 
sense, has never tortured or murdered a single man, 
woman or child. It is human wickedness and meanness 
masquerading under the name of the Church that has done 
these horrible things. Peace, whether you mean by that 
the abstinence from war or the harmonious codperation 
of men and nations, never nourished despotism and 
slavery. These wicked systems were nourished on en- 
tirely different food, between which and that which pro- 
duces peace there is no more resemblance than between 
darkness and light. 



Mr. Arnold de Lisle of Netherton, Eng- 
PoiTceVorce land, who began a year and more ago the 
publication of The Banner of Peace, re- 
cently addressed a note to all the European sovereigns 
and presidents, and to the President of the United States, 
advocating the creation by them of a Supreme Court " to 
whose judgments the governments of disputing nations 
should be compelled to submit," and that a portion of 
the military strength of each power be contributed to 
form an international police force. The same idea, prac- 
tically, has often been brought forward in one form or 
another. There is a feeling in many minds that the 
transformation of the armies and navies of the nations 
into an international police force is bound to come as an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of peace. This may 
be true ; but the advocates of the idea have never en- 
lightened us as to how independent sovereign states can 
be brought to take such a step. At the Hague Confer- 
ence, at which all the great powers were represented, 
nothing but " facultative " or voluntary arbitration could 
be gotten through. It may not be many years before 
these powers will obligate themselves by treaty stipula- 
tions to refer their disputes to the Hague Court. But 
the time is probably a long way off before they will turn 
the Court into one of compulsory reference with enforced 
acceptance of its judgments. It will be necessary first 
for them to enter into a much closer international organ- 
ization than yet exists. Until they have gone so far as 
to create an international congress, meeting at stated 
periods, with at least provisional legislative power, they 
will never establish a permanent international police force 
and a court of compulsory reference. To attempt to se- 
cure such a police force and court now is, it seems to us, 
to turn the movement wrong end foremost. It is both 
more logical and more rational to seek to bring the Court 
already established into general use and prestige, than to 
be begging the governments to do what is impossible at 
the present stage of progress. As to the enforcement of 
any. judgments which may be rendered by the Court, the 
history of arbitration shows clearly that no police force 
will be necessary. The force of public opinion will be 
entirely sufficient. It is very doubtful also whether, if 
the nations ever set up a world-state, any world police 
force will then be necessary for other purposes. By that 
time reduction of armaments will have begun in earnest, 
and whatever troubles may then continue in any quarter 
will almost certainly be of such a local nature as to be 
easily cared for by the national police forces to which 
the standing armies will have been reduced. At the 
most there would remain the necessity of only a small 
police navy, and even of this it is difficult to see what 
would be the use in a state of civilization such as would 
then exist. 
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Our friends of the Boys' Brigade move- 
MUHarism* ment in this country — which, by the way, 

on the whole has been for some time lead- 
ing a declining life — maintain that such institutions 
among lads do not cultivate the military spirit. A differ- 
ent notion is held in England among the promoters of 
the Boys' and the Church Lads' Brigades. Mr. Spriggs- 
Smith, the founder of the "Knights of the Prince of 
Peace," an association of hoys organized to counteract 
the influence of the Brigades, recently sent a copy of 
the charter of the association to the secretaries of each 
of the one thousand corps of the Church Lads' Brigade 
and to the one thousand captains of the Boys' Brigades. 
The following frank reply from one of the secretaries 
shows in its true colors the nature of the Lads' Brigade, 
whose purpose seems clearly to be to train the boys in 
the Church of England for the army. 

" We are duly in receipt of your booklet containing 
the charter of ' Knights of Peace,' and consider that if 
its proposals were carried out, the empire would soon be 
not ' at peace,' but ' in pieces.' I am requested to inform 
you that it is always a point of honor with our Brigade 
Lads that they should join either volunteers or regulars 
on leaving the Brigade, and we intend to do all we can 
to encourage the military spirit, and have no sympathy 
with your movement." 

The Church Lads' Brigade was a direct outgrowth of 
the Boys' Brigade, and while many of the pastors who 
support the latter in our churches may honestly endeavor 
to prevent the militarizing of the boys in the Brigades, 
the upshot of the training of the boys will be the incul- 
cation in them of the love of war and its deeds. The 
writer of this note recently attended an exercise where 
two Boys' Brigades took part in the demonstration. 
As he was leaving the grounds toward ten o'clock in the 
evening, he observed one of the Brigade boys, now off 
duty, chasing another over the lawn at the muzzle of his 
(real) gun, and going through the form of bayoneting 
him. That boy will grow up with the baneful idea in 
his head that it is an honorable and attractive thing to 
bayonet one's fellowmen. 



A hopeful movement is on foot in Eng- 

for°Pea"e. lJ ' ,i0n Iand for the organization of an Interna- 
tional Union of Workers for Peace. For 
this purpose a preliminary conference of labor represen- 
tatives was held, on the initiative of the International 
Arbitration League (W. R. Cremer, Secretary), in the 
Shoreditch Town Hall, London, during the recent Trades 
Union Congress. About sixty representatives of British 
labor organizations were present. The following Out- 
line of a Plan for an International Union of Workers 
was unanimously and cordially adopted after some dis- 
ussion. The plan provides, as will be seen, for a further 
onference for the establishment of the organization : 



Outline or a Plan foe an Inteenational Union 
of Wokkees. 

Seeing that the men who took part in the demon- 
strations organized by the International Arbitration 
League at Paris in 1900, and at London in 1901, con- 
sisted of Trade Unionists, Cooperators, Democrats, So- 
cialists, Communists, and others who, whatever their 
differences upon political, social, economic and other 
questions, were all agreed upon one point, namely, that 
the workers of every country are vitally interested in 
preventing strife between their respective governments 
and countries, which too often ends in an awful destruc- 
tion of life and a fearful increase of taxation. 

Seeing also that the inevitable result of war is to stop 
the progress of all reforms, it is essential that the workers 
of all countries, while continuing their propaganda on 
behalf of their respective opinions, should unite upon 
the basis of peace, which is the first condition of 
progress. 

With that object in view it is resolved that a prelim- 
inary conference in London shall be convened to consider 
the advisability and practicability of forming an organ- 
ization to unite the workers of the various countries. 

1. That the sole object of the organization shall be a 
union of workers to promote international peace. 

2. That the Central Committee of the organization 
shall form a link between the peoples, and whenever 
possible supply information to associated bodies con- 
cerning differences that may arise between the respective 
countries. 

3. That all who join the organization shall be free to 
continue the advocacy of their views upon political, 
social and economic questions. 

And seeing that the discussion of the diverse opinions 
entertained upon other subjects would lead to serious 
dissensions, the organization shall be confined to the one 
object for which it was established — the peaceful union 
of the peoples. 

Wilshire's Magazine (Toronto, Canada) 
Absurd and for 0ctober in an editorial entitled « War 

Impossible. ' 

Absurd and Impossible," has some very 
trenchant criticisms on the future use of brute force 
We quote disconnectedly some sentences : " Take the- 
English going to war with the Boers and spending a 
thousand million dollars — for what? In order to make 
conditions more favorable for English capitalists. The 
war is over, and while John Bull is setting out to enjoy, 
the market it has cost him so much to open up, in steps 
Uncle Sam and captures it for himself without paying a 
cent for it. . . . There was a time when the conqueror 
did get the spoils, but now it seems to be either the on- 
looker or the vanquished who is the real winner finan- 
cially. . . . War is indeed not only an absurdity financially, 
but modern weapons have made it an impossibility phy- 
sically. With smokeless powder and magazine rifles one 
thousand men can successfully resist five to ten or even 
fifteen thousand, according to the character of the posi- 
tion defended. The. Boer war shows us that. ... a 
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war between two armies or two nations of approximately 
equal strength — say France and Germany — would 
never even be begun. . . . They would not dare approach 
each other. ... It was pretty certain at one time that 
fifty-one people could drub fifty, but the Boer war shows 
that fifty-one could never drub fifty, nor five, for tha 
matter. When it is fully recognized that five men can 
successfully resist twenty-five, then the rights of the 
minorities are pretty safe. All this means that the days 
of coercion have really passed. A brutal majority cant 
no longer impose its arbitrary will on a minority. Jus- 
tice and reason are sure to be the means used to persuade 
minorities. Force will be a back number. . . . The 
Baronness von Suttner has done noble work for peace 
between nations, but smokeless powder has made peace 
an absolute necessity. The immense armaments now 
being built by all nations will never come into action. 
Bulwer's prediction that war would be too deadly some 
day to be practiced is now a reality." 



Brevities. 

. . . George T. Angell, writing in Our Dumb Animals, 
says : " We are glad to be an honorary member of many 
American and European societies and one Asiatic, but 
from no one of them have we derived greater satisfac- 
tion than from our election as a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society. Harvard has recently made 
the fighting brother of the fighting Emperor of Germany 
a Doctor of Laws (being probably the first doctor of 
laws that ever commanded vessels intended to sink or 
destroy the vessels of other Christian nations). We 
would rather be a Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society." 

. . . Three naval officers committed suicide during the 
month of September. The officials, who are desirous of 
obtaining several thousand recruits for the navy, and 
are constantly clamoring for more ships, say that the 
men were driven to suicide by overwork because of the 
deficiency of men aboard. It would never do, of course, 
for them to confess that the real cause of such occur- 
rences, as of the numerous desertions from the navy, is 
usually the monotonous, desolate, slavish, unhuman life 
on board a man-of-war. 

... At the last Mohonk Arbitration Conference Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, speaking of the alleviation 
of the horrors of war, said : " But still the thing is here. 
The chief horror of war is war, and you cannot alle- 
viate the horrors of it until you have obliterated war 
itself." 

. . . One of the first fruits of the great mimic coast 
war waged recently is the determination of the War 
Department to build new defenses at Newport, which 
the " war " is said to have shown to be easily capable of 
being captured and reduced to ashes by an enemy's 
fleet. That discovery compares favorably with the one 
made in England after the Spithead parade, "that the 
British navy is a phantom fleet with a skeleton crew." 
Great discoverers, these navy promoters! 



. . . Mr. George Herbert Perris, editor of Concord, the 
organ of the English International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, and author of a number of most valuable 
booklets, "Blood and Gold in South Africa," "The 
Teachings of Tolstoy," " Bloch's Museum of War and 
Peace," etc., is now in this country to give a number of 
lectures on international subjects. He is giving three 
lectures in Boston in the Old South Meeting House 
course for teachers, and will also speak in several other 
cities. Mr. Perris is an able, conscientious and fearless 
worker and he is most warmly welcomed in this country 
by us all. 

. . . Opposition to conscription continues to increase 
in Europe. A young art student of Paris, Mr. Geai, 
with an income of six thousand dollars a year, recently 
shot himself in a cafe to avoid undergoing the three 
years of military service. 

. . . The Arbitrator (London) says : " The head mas- 
ter of a large municipal elementary school in France 
recently stated that upwards of twenty thousand duly 
qualified secular teachers, male and female, were without 
employment in that country, and that in seven cases out 
of ten it is chiefly a personal distaste for military service 
which impels young men to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, because in doing so they have to bind themselves 
by a contract with the State to pursue this calling for at 
least ten years, and are thus exempt from serving in the 
army. The dislike of militarism must be very great, as 
the salary of a male assistant teacher from twenty-one 
to twenty-four years of age varies between $120 and 
$150 per year." 

. . . The boundary dispute between Galicia and Hun- 
gary has been decided by the tribunal of arbitration ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The president of the tribunal 
was Dr. Winkler, president of the Swiss Federal Tribunal. 
The four parcels of territory in dispute, except some 
forests, were awarded to Galicia. 

. . . The meeting of the International Evangelical 
Alliance which was to have been held at Hamburg this 
year, has been postponed. The postponement was due 
directly to the South African War, which produced 
great estrangement between British and Continental 
Christians. 

... It has been determined, so the dispatches state, to 
reduce the United States standing army to sixty thousand 
men, the minimum under the present law. The folly of 
the law ought now to be apparent to all. It should be 
repealed, and the army reduced to even less than it was 
before the increase. Even from the government's point 
of view, there is, under present conditions in the nation, 
no conceivable use for even twenty-five thousand men. 
The officers probably all think differently from this. 

. . . Baron de Staal, who was president of the Hague 
Peace Conference, and whose kindnesses and courtesies 
will always be remembered with gratitude by all who 
met him at The Hague, has, on account of impaired 
health, requested to be relieved of his position as ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. The Czar has acceded to his 
request and made him a member of the Council of the 
Empire and a Knight of the Order of St. Andrew. 



